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ambitious hope was wedded to his soul, “though Death, clad in 
his grisly terrors, bar my passage, pointing with mocking finger 
to a timeless grave.” 

“ Heaven grant,” said his hearer, disappointed perhaps that his 
counsel was not followed, “that Henry’s wrath leave it a bloodless 


- one.’ 


“'Think’st thou,” he demanded, in a voice so low that it aaaedae | 
like a whisper, ‘he would dare to violate Rome’ s purple and ey a 
sacrilegious hand upon our life ? ba 

Henry is fond of innovation. ,” replied Patch, in his usual quiet 
tone ; “the novelty might tempt him.” 

“There at least,” said the tottering favourite, “I may defy him. 
Thanks to thy friendship, Iam armed against that last extreme of 
fate ; even at the scaffold’s foot the reer gift should balk his 
malice.” 

He raised his jewelled hand as he spoke, and displayed the 
poisoned ring which Patch and Walter had found in the cabinet of 
the Italian, “Adam, after the execution of Sir John de Corbey. 
The faithful donor smiled mournfully as he beheldit. Perhaps he 
already saw that the hour was nearer than the speaker imagined. 

‘Away,’ continued the speaker ; “join thou this hawking party. 
Have ears for every word which falls from Henry’s lips—eyes for 
each glance ; a straw, the thistle’s floating down, will show which 
way the wind blows; above all, take heed if he rides towards 
Hever—there lies our chiefest danger.” 

With a nod of injelligence, which intimated that his intentions 
and wishes were perfectly understood, the strangely selected con- 
fidant quitted the apartment, which Wolsey continued to pace in 
thoughtful silence long atter his departure, pondering over the 
storm which menaced him and the bold advice he had received. 

“Tt cannot be,” he murmured to himself, “ that the fabric I have 
reared, the hopes for which I toiled and sinned, should fade in air 
like childhood’s fairy dream. Yet why should I regretit ? For what 
is rank or state ?—a tinsel robe which fools and knaves alone are 
dazzled by. The wise man knows its worthlessness and scorns it, 
But power,” he slowly added, “is earth’s real substantial good— 
life’s only purpose and reality ; ; as drowning wretches clutch at 
straws, (ll hold it to the last.” 

With these words, which illustrate, perhaps, alike the strength 
and weakness of the great man’s character, he reseated himself, 
and began to compile from the papers on the table a list of his vast 
wealth, with which he vainly hoped to bribe the king when the 
impending crisis should arrive. Whilst the falling favourite is 
thus occupied, let us follow our old friend Patch, who had joined 
the royal party. 

Hawking or falconry in the reign of Henry VIII., and even toa 
much later period, had this distinctive character from the other 
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' pastimes of the age—it could only be practised by persons of rank. 
The possession of a hawk was considered as one of the ensigns of 
nobility, and those who were entitled to be the owners of this bird 
generally travelled with them, took them into the field of battle, 
and refused to part with them even when taken. prisoner, No {| 
action was deemed so disgraceful to a nobleman asthe surrendering | | 
of his hawk or dog. 

The loud shouts of the party, as they dashed along the banks of 
the Thames, following the falconers who rode before to rouse the 
birds, directed’ Patch where to follow them. He was no timid > 
horseman, and half an hour’s hard riding brought him up with 
the royal sportsman. Just as he reached the groundastately heron 
had been started from the low sedgy banks where it had been 
feeding, and with repeated gyrations rose till it appeared like a 
speck in the clear blue sky above it. This was the critical moment 
for the sportsman to display his skill by assuring himself that his 
falcon had seen its victim before he loosed the jesses and launched 
it from his hand. 

“Whoo! lie til ho!” cried Henry, as he cast his bird—a 
magnificent Norway falcon, the gift of his sister, the Queen of 
Scotland, and which he had named after the donor. “Now, 
| Margaret, do thy best; by St. Hubert, but ’tisa royal bird,” he 
continued, as theliberated falcon rose majestically in pursuit of 
its prey ; c how steadily it rises on the wing! Now, heron, wing 
thy way!” 

The hunted bird had evidently caught sight of its pursuer, for 
instead of attempting to rise higher, it wheeled round and made 
way towards a grove of lofty pines, in which most probably its 
nest was situated, and whose tall tops were visible to the sportsmen, 
even from the flat marshy ground where they were riding. 
Dashing his spurs deep into his horse’s sides, Henry started off to 
follow the aérial chase. Many a gay halloo was given,and many a 
merry laugh rang on the banks of silver Thames, as the nobles and 
courtiers followed in the wake of their excited master. 

“Fly, Margaret!” shouted the king; “a cast of golden balls if 
thou strikest down the heron before he reaches wood. Hip, no, 
whoo!” he continued, his excitement every moment increasing 
“he gains upon him—now the long shanks sees he cannot neigh 
the wood, and rises on his wing again.’ 

To have watched the chase one might really have thought that 
the gallant falcon had both heard and understood the encouraging ~ 
cry of his royal master, for it had redoubled its efforts and so far 
gained upon its flying victim, that perceiving the combat inevit- 
able, the persecuted heron had once more changed its lateral 
course and risen on its wing. Its pursuer followed it. 

“ Rise, falcon! rise, heron!” shouted the Duke of Suffolk, who 
was an enthusiastic admirer of the sport, and who, together 


ow. 
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with the king and principal personages of the party, drew their 
horses into a circle, as the contest once more became confined to 
that portion of the heavens directly over their heads. 

“Fly, cardinal! rise, king!” shouted a voice from a distant 
eroup of falconers and courtiers who were gathered at a distance. 
There was an instant pause in the laugh and vociferation of those 
nearest the monarch, not knowing how Henry would approve the 
daring jest. For a few moments his brow was clouded ; buta quiet 
smile gradually, and apparently without his wishing it, appeared 
upon his lip. Those who watched it and knew him intimately 
saw that the fate of his favourite was sealed, and many a heart beat 
the lighter. 

“Well, my lords,” he exclaimed, bursting into a good-humoured 
laugh, as if unable longer to control himself, ‘dare you refuse the 
challenge? Shrewsbury, a hundred pieces on my gallant falcon, 
and a glove for thy lady—is it a wager ?” 

** A royal one, sire,” replied the politic noble, bowing at the offer, 
“and I accept it.” 

“ Dost thou ?” cried Henry ; “why, then, fly, cardinal ! rise, king!” 

No sooner had the words passed the lips of the speaker than they 
were joyously echoed by nearly every noble present, for there were 
few who did not secretly desire the downfall of the churchman. 


The faithful Patch listened to them in silence, for which he was © | 


roughly reproved by the obsequious Earl of Shrewsbury. 

“Why, thou disloyal knave,” exclaimed the earl, “refuse to 
repeat the war-cry of the king ?”’ 

“Tam no courtier,” replied the jester, scornfully. 

‘Thou art an insolent traitor,” retorted the haughty noble, who 
felt the bitter satire of the speaker more than he cared to show ; 
for during his prosperity he had been one of Wolsey’s’ most 


obsequious worshippers, which no one knew better than the . | 


faithful fool. 

“ And‘thou a noble weathercock,” answered Patch, in his satiial 
unmoved tone, “a thing to show which way the wind of royal 
favour sits.” 

“What dispute is this?’ demanded Henry, riding up to the 
group, followed by Suffolk, Surrey, and his immediate attendants. 
“ Wrangling in our presence, knave ?” 

“A slight dispute between my brother of Shrewsbury and 
myself,” said the jester, coolly. ‘“ He wears your majesty’s bells, I 
the cardinal’s. We could not agree as to the sound; each fool 
preferred his own.” 

A general laugh followed the explanation ; for, strange as such 
license would now appear, the jester in those days was a privileged 
person, who might address even to a crowned head with impunity 


_ reproof or advice, which-the gravest statesman or councillor in the 


kingdom would hesitate to offer. 
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“Thou art a merry knave,” observed the king, joining in the 
mirth, “and I believe a faithful one. Wilt thou take service with © 

me ? 99 

“No, gossip, no,” replied the jester, gravely shaking his head. 
“Why, to make room for one, displace so many? Besides,” he 
added, “I am in my humour something like Minerva’s bird, as fits 
our state and wisdom.” 

“How so?’ demanded Henry. y 

“T quit not a ruined house.” 

There was a tone of melancholy reproof in the voice of the 
speaker, which awoke a kindlier sentiment towards his master in 
the breast of the king, and alarmed the courtiers for the success of 
their schemes to displace him. Suffolk saw the impression, and 
hastened to remove it. 

‘“‘ Look, sire!” he exclaimed ; ‘see how royally your falcon 
merits its name—a pair of spurs to a dozen nobles that he gears his 
bird.” 

“ Not without feeling the heron’s beak,” replied. the jester, fixing 
his keen grey eyes upon the contest; “see how nobly he watches 
for the swoop—it will be fatal to them both.” 

The eyes of the speaker and the monarch encountered as: he 
spoke. They understood each other. 

“‘ Be it so,’ said Henry ; “it is too late to stay it.” 

The falcon, as usual, had soared and soared till it had gained a 
height considerably above that of its victim, whose long neck was 
turned back, watching for the pounce which the pursuer was sure 
to make, and which, if once avoided, generally gave the heron an 
opportunity to escape, as it was made with such violence that the 
descending bird could neither stop midway nor recover its wing 
till some minutes-after. Every eye was fixed upon the royal bird 
as it made its fatal swoop, and the cry of “Fly, cardinal !” was 
again mockingly repeated ; but, to the disappointment of all, save 
Patch, the cardinal or heron disdained to fly; but extending its 
long, sharp beak like a lance, it received its enemy upon the point, 
literally impaling it by the force of its descent. The falcon, 
however, although wounded, was not subdued; but, fixing its 
talons in the breast of its adversary, it clung with tenacity to its 
conqueror, which it struck with its powerful beak repeatedly upon 
the head. Both fell together. Henry was the first to dismount to 
relieve his favourite from its position, in the hope that it might be 
only slightly wounded. The hope, however, was vain—both heron 
and falcon were dead. } 

“T would sooner,” exclaimed Henry, “have given a thousand 
marks than this should have happened. Poor Ma.varet! thy flight 
has been a short one.” 

‘But a victorious one,” observed the Duke of Suffolk; “its 
enemy has fallen with it.” | 
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“To your pleasure, gentlemen,” said the king, gloomily—* to 
your pleasure. I’ll hawk no more to-day. Suffolk and Surrey 
will ride with me, the rest dispose themselves as their caprice and 
humour lead them till the banquet hour.” 

This was the general intimation given when the speaker wished 
to be alone, or to start on one of those amatory expeditions in 
which he so frequently indulged, and in which his brother-in-law 
and another favoured noble were generally his companions. 

‘* How far is it, Sir Thomas, to Hever Casile ?”? demanded Patch 
of the poet knight, who, like most of the courtiers, had drawn rein, 
not to follow even by inadvertence the same route as the king ; 
“thinkst thou a good horseman might be there by dusk ? ” 

‘“ Undoubtedly,” replied the party addressed, trying to look 
unconcerned. 

“‘T will bet thee a rose noble to a flask of sack that Henry sups 
there,” continued the jester. 

“Tf he does,” replied Sir Thomas, turning pale, but trying to 
appear unconcerned, “ what is that to me?” 

“To thee ?”’ repeated the querist ; “why, what indeed! If the 
king loved fifty Mistress Boleyns, what would it be to thee, since 
thou hast no inkling of affection there—no idle dreams such as 
boys muse on, when spring’s sweet breath woos them to wander 
by the rippling stream, or ’neath the hawthorn’s budding shade ? 
To thee, indeed !—who could suspect thee of such folly ?” 

The unhappy poet, who felt all the sarcasm of the jester’s words, 
winced like a man stung by a hornet; indeed, at times the jester’s 
tongue was not less venomous, though this time he thought the 
caution was perhaps kindly meant. 

“ Thanks, friend Patch,” said Sir Thomas ; “ I understand thee— 
the warning is well-timed. I know the danger of crossing the 
lion’s path, and shall not ride to Hever.” 

With these words he turned his horse aside, and plunged into the 
woods which skirted the river. His companion remained for a 
few moments gazing in silence after him. He knew the human 
heart too well to trust its weakness or its promise. 

“And I,” he exclaimed, as the white plume of the knight 
disappeared amid the trees, “prophesy that I must ride hard to 
reach Hever before thee. What so deceitful as a lover’s ASSO Teta 
or a woman’s promise ? ” 

With these reflections, the jester gave rein, and pursued his way 
to the residence of the beautiful Anne Boleyn. Hever Castle was 
erected by William de Hever, a Norman baron, who under lidward 
III. obtained the king’s license to embattle his manor house, as 
well as to have free warren within his demesne. It is situated on 
the western border of the county of Kent, hard by Penshurst. His 
two daughters and co-heiresses conveyed it by marriage to the 
families of Cobham and Brocas. The former, who had acquired 
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the whole estate: by purchase, resold it to Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, a 
wealthy mercer of London, and Lord Mayor of the City in the 
thirty-seventh year of the reign of Henry VI. The wealthy 
merchant was the great grandfather of the bestia! Anne whom 
Wyat and Henry both passionately loved. PE 

The moon was shining brightly down the pronds avenue which 
led to the principal entrance, when a horseman, whose foaming 
steed and soiled dress showed how hard he had ridden, drew rein 
at the foot of an enormous chestnut tree, whose branches shaded a 
-vase and statue which in the Italian style graced the bottom of the 
walk. 

“‘ So,” he exclaimed, at the same time removing the bit from the 
mouth of his good steed, “I am here the first ; more than are 
invited will meet at the place of rendezvous. Should Henry 
encounter Wyat at the place of tryst, it may cool his hot impetuous 
love ; if not,” he added, “I must trust to the chapter of accidents. 
Human folly or human passion will not fail to supply me with 
some clue.” 

We need not tell our readers that the speaker was their old 
acquaintance Patch. 

Twisting the rein round the neck of the animal, he released it, 
and the well-trained steed made its way into the underwood to 
feed upon the tender herbage ; its master knew that with a whistle 
he could at any moment “recall him. After looking cautiously 
round as if to assure himself that he was unobserved, or had not 
mistaken the place, the jester climbed the chestnut tree we have 
before alluded to, and cradled himself at his ease in the enormous 
branches, still watching with an eager eye and an attentive ear for 
any sight or sound which might indicate the approach of any of 
those whom he expected. He had patiently maintained his 
position for more than an hour, when a light rustling step roused 
his attention. At first he deemed the sound proceeded from some 
stray fawn, so lightly did the footfall break upon his ear. He-was, 
however, quickly undeceived ; for a graceful figure emerged from 
the shade of the narrow footpath into the full moon’s light ; her 
veil floating in the evening breeze displayed the animated, beautiful 
features of the wearer, as, with a timid step, she advanced towards 
the vase beneath the tree to deposit a letter under the marble 
pedestal, starting at every rustling leaf or nameless sound the 
forest. shades sighed forth. 

“Good!” murmured the watchful jester to himself, “the game 
begins. Anne Boleyn has well commenced her part; Wyat and 
Henry next.” 

No sooner had the maiden deposited her letter than she retired 


__ towards the castle by the narrow footpath, fearful of being observed 


if she ventured in the open avenue, which the full moon rendered 
almost as clear as the light of day... The moment she was gone 
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Patch nimbly descended from his hiding’ place and secured the 
precious document, which he hid within his breast, for something 
whispered to him that it would! one day be useful. He was seldom 
wrong. 

Scarcely had he regained his former secure position than a second 
horseman approached, who, however, ‘took the precaution of dis- 
mounting at a considerable distance, and fastened his steed to a 
tree—it was the poet and once favoured lover of Anne Boleyn, 
Sir Thomas Wyat, whose muse, although scarcely worthy of that 
honour, has been coupled with the gallant Surrey’s in his 
impassioned lays to Geraldine. 

Taking his rebeck from his shoulder, he hastily touched a few 
chords by way of prelude, and then accompanied himself as in a 
deep manly voice he sang the following serenade :— 

The stars from heaven are peeping 
Less beautiful than thee ; 


Come while the world is sleeping, 
To change love’s vows with me. 
Come with thy bright eyes beaming, 

Brightly in beauty’s spell ; 
Come while the earth is dreaming, 
Our tale of love to tell. 


Night’s holiest guards are keeping 
Their vigil round thy tower ; 
Then while the world is sleeping, 

Sweet lady, quit thy bower. 


The stars from heaven are beaming 
Less beautiful than thee ; 

Come while the earth is dreaming 
To change love’s vows with me. 

“ An’ this piping win her not,” murmured Patch. “I would 
advise the knight never to pinch rebeck more: for, to do him 
justice, he does it daintily.” 

The skill of the songster was not thrown away ; the step of the 
maiden again rustled through the wood, and in a few moments 
Anne Boleyn stood in the avenue, and the enamoured Wyat at her 
feet. 

“Good!” said the jester; “an’ Henry comes, all may yet be 
well.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“ONCE more I behold thee!” exclaimed Sir Thomas Wyat, 
passionately kissing the yielding hand of Anne Boleyn ; “once 
more I hear the music of that voice whose melting tone haunts 
e’en my sleeping hours, making rich melodies in dreams. Anne,” 
he continued, fixing his eyes with eager fondness upon the blushing 
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t i ad 
girl, “mine is not a loye to dazzle or destroy thee ; the throne to 
which I would raise thee is a faithful heart which only beanie 
thee. The homage I would surround thee with, its every thought: 


and wish. Were I a king, by Heaven I should only prize my. 


crown but as it rendered me more worthy thee.” 

“ Nay, now you mock me,” replied the inconstant maiden, whose 
love towards the knight, since her retirement to Hever Castle, had 
suddenly returned, for she deemed the capricious Henry’s passion 
extinct. ‘’Tis true I have been dazzled, but not misled ; my head 
may have turned giddy with the honeyed flatteries of Henry’s 
tongue, but not my heart—that has been constant to thee.” 

‘“‘Say’st thou, sweet one?” whispered the enamoured poet, 
gently circling her waist with his trembling arm. ‘‘Oh! repeat 
the blest assurance ; let me gazé in thy bright eyes'as thy dear lips 
pronounce it. Nay, thou shalt not deny me,” he added, pressing 
her closer to his manly breast, “for every word will fall like 
precious balm upon my wounded heart, healing the panes of 
jealousy and love.” 

“¢ Must I repeat it ?’”’-demanded Anne, noaueltibhds, raising her 

eyes to his, but quickly dropping them beneath the burning ardour 
of his gaze, which brought the blush into her conscious cheek. 

“ An’ thou really lovest me,” replied Sir Thomas, intoxicated 
with the brilliant glance. ‘Love is exacting in its privileges, and 
I have been too long debarred from mine.’ ; 

“Well, then,” said the future queen, with a sincerity which at 
that time, perhaps, she really felt, “I repeat it: the king might 
win my ear, for women seldom frown when told that they are 
fair ; but never, Wyat, by our early vows, breathed in the deep 
confidence of mutual love, never hath he touched my heart.” 

“J knew it was ambition,” muttered Patch, who. from lis 
position in the chestnut-tree overheard the conversation. ‘Oh, 
woman ! how like an angel to those who know ye not!” 

“ And that heart P” exclaimed her lover, sinking upon his knee 
and gazing upon her as if life and death hung on the words which 
followed from her lips. 

“Is, as it ever hath been,” she continued, “thine, and thine 
only. But why this cruel doubt ?—have you not read my letter ?” 

‘What letter ? ” demanded her enraptured lover. 

“What letter, ingrate !”’ repeated Anne; “ why the one I placed 
but an hour since for thee beneath the pedestal of yonder vase, our 
usual hiding-place ; hast thou not found it ?” 

The knight rushed to the well-known spot, and searched im- 
patiently, and, as our readers are aware, in vain, for Patch had 
already secured it. 

“Alas!” he exclaimed, “’tis gone!” 

“Gone !”’ said his mistress ; and a cold shudder ran through her 
frame as she echoed the word, as if already she anticipated the 
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fe - ae it would one day cause to fall upon her. “ Im- 
possible! I placed it there but now. ‘Surely you jest.” 


“The wind, perhaps, hath caught it,” observed her lover ; “but. 


fear not, sweet ; I will remain till daylight, and search each bush 
to find it. Tell me,” he added, tenderly, “what did it contain ?” 

“The assurance of my love,” replied the troubled maiden, with 
a sigh, “and my indifference to the king. Should it fall into evil 
hands it might work my ruin.’ 

“ How so ?”’ 

“Henry might forgive an injury, but ne’er an insult to his 
vanity. Oh! “tis acruel nature! Selfish in all things, doubly so 
in love.” | 

“She is warned,” muttered the jester to himself; “if she falls, 
her blood be on her head.” 

* Fear not, love,” whispered Sir Thomas ; “he must come armed 
in more than mortal terrors that would injure thee. Once mine, 
king though the tyrant be, I would protect thee against his malice, 
Besides,” he added, “ there are other climes fairer than Kngland’s 
soil, where faithful hearts might make this earth a paradise of love ; 
e’en there where thy young days were passed—the sunny lancl of 
France.” 

“True,” sighed Anne, not without a pang, as her ambitious 
dream of greatness vanished at the thought. 

At this moment the gleam of dis tant torches was seen flitting 
through the woods, and voices heard calling on the fair fugitive by 
name,” 

“Good!” muttered the concealed spy; “it is the king. Now, 
then, to test her promises.” 

“Fly !” exclaimed Anne Boleyn, “I am called; let them not 
find thee here,” 

The speaker’s sister-in-law, afterwards the infamous Lady 
Rochfort, rushed from the wood, and casting her arms round 
her fair relative, whispered a word which flushed her cheek, 
_ but whether with hope or fear it were difficult to tell. 

“Tt is the king,” whispered Wyat, fixing his eyes expressively 
upon her. 

“True,” said his mistress; “he must not. find thee here—my 
hitherto unsullied name were compromised.” 

There was a candour in the avowal which would have disarmed 
any suspicions except a jealous lover’s. Sir Thomas trembled at 
the word, but hesitated not to obey her. 

“ Farewell,” he cried, imprinting a kiss upon her burning cheek ; 
“remember that my life is in thy keeping. Heed not the tyrant’s 
promises or threats ; love watches over thee.” 

The agitated knight hastily plunged into the underwood and 
disappeared, but not, as his mistress thought, out of hearing ; for, 
creeping cautiously round to the back of the tree where Patch had 
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ensconced himself, he cautiously began climbing the giant trunk. 
** Good,” muttered the jester; “the plot thickens, the scene grows - 
interesting.” 

“ Art mad, to cast thy fortune from thee j ?” demanded the artful 
confidante. “ Quick, and seat thyself; ’*tis well, Anne, thou hast 
wiser heads to screen thy folly from the jealous king.” 

Although surprised and confused, the maiden, with all a woman’s 
tact, did as she was directed, and cast herself upon the seat close to 
the ‘friendly tree where her lover by this time had hid himself. 
Her sister, more versed in intrigue than herself, hastily caught up 
the rebeck which Wyat had left upon the sward, and, reclining at 
her feet, began to touch the chords. The sound soon drew the 
party to the spot. ; 

“Who art thou, villain?’ demanded the astonished poet, as he 
felt the form of Patch reclining on one of the massive branches 
where he intruded himself—“a spy or thief?” 

“Whichever thou wilt,” coolly whispered the party thus 
apostrophised ; “but be patient, now—calm thy hot temper, lest 
it cost thy head. Henry loves not those who poach upon his 
rights ; besides, thou now canst test thy mistress’s faith, if it be 
worth the trial. King’s seldom woo in vain.” 

P: “ Patch!” said the astonished knight, recognising his voice, 
’ for he was too much shaded to permit him to distinguish his 
features. : 

“ Silence,” said the jester, drily ; “do as thou wilt with thy own 
life, but risk not mine. *Tis a strange whim, perhaps, but I prefer 
nestling mid the leaves to hanging from the branches.” 

A cordial pressure of the hand was the only reply to the speaker’s 
well-meant caution. In an instant other thoughts and other 
feelings wrung his heart, for Henry was at the feet of his fickle 
mistress, who started with well-affected surprise as her royal lover 
knelt before her. 

The convenient sister-in-law, seeing that her task was ended, 
discreetly withdrew to a suitable distance, taking, however, the 
poet’s rebeck with her ; it might have told a tale. 

“Henry !” exclaimed Anne ; “that is,” she added, pretending to 
recover from her confusion, “the king.” 

“Henry,” said the monarch; “call me Henry, your own true, 
devoted Henry, who casts aside the splendour of his state, the 
world’s stale homage, and his flatterers’ praise, to taste an hour of 
pure delight with thee.” 

“Rise, your grace ; I have listened to these honoured words 
before, and once, like a weak child, because my heart wished them 
true, believed them. My folly has been punished—in my banish- 
ment I have in part atoned it.” 

* Banishment !” repeated the monarch. 

tow eise am I to consider my forced retirement to Hever 
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Castle : ?” continued the fair speaker, whose ambitious hopes 
returned with the presence of her suitor. 

“But as love’s guise, to hide its secret purpose,” replied the 

‘amorous king. ‘ Perchance, too, as a trial of thy faith ; for I would 
be loved not for my crown, but for myself.” 

« As the fair Maid of Stanfield doubtless loves thee !” exclaimed 
his listener in a tone of well-acted reproach. “Oh! Henry! Henry! 
wast not enough to win a hopeless love—shadow my girlhood’s 
years, but thou must cast it like a worthless flower aside, crushing 
my heart with jealousy and shame ? ” 

“Tut, tut!” whispered the delighted wooer, whose vanity was 
gratified at the well-acted passion of his aspiring mistress ; “thou 
hast been bred too long at Courts not to see through a flimsy veil 
like this. The Maid of Stanfield,” he repeated, “a pale-faced chit, 
whom we selected purposely to blind observant eyes, and not to 
wound thy trusting nature. Thou wilt scarce persuade me now 
that thou wert really jealous of a child like her—it were too 
flattering to my love.” 

Anne Boleyn smiled upon him; she was too politic not to be 
convinced, 

“Heavens !”” whispered Wyat ; “can such treachery dwell in 
woman’s form ?” 

“ Where else should it dwell?” replied his companion in the 
same under-tone ; “ the devil, when he one mankind, is sure to 
wear an angel’ s face.” 

“Come,” said the enamoured Henry ; ; “the dews of night are 
falling fast, and the keen air may chill thee; let us to the castle— 
the morning, fair one, sees thee again the light and joy of England’s 
Court.” 

“ Alas!” sighed Anne Boleyn coquettishly ; “the Court, your 
grace, is not the place for me.’ 

“Thy place there,’ exclaimed the king, “soon shall be the 
highest ; we have found the way to cut this Gordian knot without 
the aid of Rome. Patience a little, sweet one, and thine enemies 
shall fall like reeds before thee.” 

‘There is one, sire,” replied the maiden, “no storm can aye eee : 
one who has thriven so lordly in your favour that his pride and 
state shadow the throne, and to vulgar eyes make e’en your glories 
dim. Why recall me when a word from Wolsey will at any time 
banish me from your presence and your heart? Henry rules 
England, as men say, but Wolsey rules the king.” : 

“Thou think’st so?” said the monarch, knitting his brow, for | 
he was becoming impatient at being schooled even hy so faira 
speaker. 

“T repeat, your grace, but what all who love their king affirm.” 

“To-morrow witnesses his downfall, May-bird,” whisper ed the 
amorous monarch, fearful lest even the passing wind should catch 
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the important secret ; “wilt thou now refuse to be present at thine 
. enemy’s disgrace ? Suffolk and Norfolk, this very night, received 
the mission | to demand from him the seal of England 3 in our royal 
name. Art thou content?” 

i Content, ” repeated his mistress, looking into his eyes with a 
elance such as she had so lately cast on Wyat; “I am most 
happy. Teach me, Henry,” she added in her siren voice, ‘to bear 
this most unlooked-for bliss; my heart will break else with its 
conscious joy.” 

A kiss, whose echo nearly drove the distracted knight from his 
ambush, sealed the monarch’s promise and Anne Boleyn’s fate. 
Ona signal from the king, the torch-bearers, who, together with 
Suffolk and Sir Thomas “Boleyn, had remained at a convenient 
distance, surrounded the happy pair, and escorted Henry and his 
inconstant mistress to Hever Castle. 

No sooner had the cort¢ge disappeared Lunes! Patch and his 
companion descended from their place of concealment. ‘The 
countenance of the knight was pale with. conflicting passion. 
Scorn, love, and jealousy, by turns, assumed their fearful empire 
over him. He was like a man suddenly awakened from a fearful 
dream, doubtful of the reality of the scene of perjury and doves 
he had witnessed. 

“ Henceforth,” he cried, “let woman’s promises be writ in vi # 

—or, better still, in water—for they are fools who trust them. Who 
would believe that such deceit dwelt in so fair a form ?” 
“AT,” said the jester, “who have studied them. They little 
know the world who deem the gaudiest casket hides the richest 
gem. Pshaw! man,” he added, “let not thy heart dissolve in bitter- 
ness; thou art not the first who hast mistaken tinsel for pure gold 
—the counterfeit for the pure gem ; choose again, but choose with 
more discretion,” 

‘“‘ Never,” replied Sir Thomas ; “she was my love’s first dream— 

my manhood’s hope. Banish me to a desert, and, despite her 
falsehood, memory would find some verdant spot, and there enshrine 
her image.” : 

“Ts the wound so deep ?”’ said his companion, musingly. “Time 
only can effect a cure.” 

“Time !”. repeated the poet; “ will it restore a broken 
heart ? ” 

“Tt will bind it, boy,” resumed Patch. ‘ What! pine like a love-. 
sick girl, and waste the energies of thy existence for one who coldly 
sells herself for idle state—barters the vow fresh spoken on her 
lips for a polluted greatness—perjures herself to gain a crown, 
whose weight at last will crush her! Weakness, folly !” 

“ You name it truly, yet I love her still.” 

** Respect thyself,” said the jester, at the same time giving the 
customary signal to his faithful steed, which in afew moments 
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came bounding towards him from the neighbouring wood, “and 
fate will then respect thee. Stained as earth’s flowers are b the 
trail of Eden’s serpent, buds may yet be found untainted by the 
venom of its falsehood ; but seek them not in Courts,” he added, 
“or in the busy haunts of man. The deeper the solitude the 
fresher will the plant be found. Farewell!” 

With these words the men who had been so strangely thrown 
together separated—the lover to brood over the loss-of his fickle 
mistress, and Patch on his return to London, where our old friend 
Walter and the heiress of Stanfield impatiently expected his 
arrival. Ds ae 

ee" * a x *% 

On the rescue of the Lady Mary from the licentious violence of 
the king, she was rapidly conveyed by her two protectors to the 
house of Marietti, the wealthy merchant in Lombard-street, where, 
for the first time, Walter was made acquainted with all the 
mysteries of the mansion, which was connected by a low stone 
passage with the large storehouses at the back, where the owner 
kept the bales of foreign goods in which he dealt. In the centre 
of these storehouses, three rooms were strongly built, and so care- 
fully protected from observation by the surrounding edifice that it 
was only upon a minute survey their existence could be suspected. 
A second passage, still more artfully concealed, led to a subterranean 
chamber, well provisioned, so as to enable the fugitives to with- 
stand a siege in case of necessity. Respecting this second place. 
of refuge even Marco, the old and confidential servant of the 
merchant, was a stranger to the knowledge of its existence. It was 
shared only by the jester and his friend, who instructed Walter 
how to reach it, should their retreat, by any unfortunate accident, 
become suspected. The precaution was a wise one. 

As the jester approached the house early on the morning after 
his adventure in the forest, he found, to his terror and surprise, a 
party of the City guard, headed by his old acquainiance, Sir John 
Perrot, had taken possession of each end of the street, and carefully 
examined the passengers before allowing them egress from it, 
Patch being well-known, no difficulty of course was made to his 
passing freely. The name of his master, Wolsey, was still a talisman 
few would venture to brave. 

* How now, Sir John?” he exclaimed, carelessly, as if the answer 
to the question he was about to put was the most indifferent thing 
in the world tohim. ‘Out birding so early ? What kind of game 
are you beating for, that you ride with so many huntsmen in your 
train ?” 

“Traitors,” replied the knight, with more than his usual gravity. 

“What, have the Lombard merchants turned politicians ? Hath 
the Emperor Charles sent an army from his Milan duchy, packed 
up ina bale of silks?” 7 
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“ Worse,” said Sir John ; “two fugitives, for whose apprehension: 
our. royal master has offered: a vast reward, are concealed within 


the house of Marietti, the rich money lender. ? 
“How know you that?” 
“We are sure,” replied the courtier, 


“ What, has he taken them in pledge ? ” demanded Patch, anxious 


by every means in his power to gain time, in order that the sesbiesle 
and Walter might reach their place of concealment. 


‘“‘ Information was given to the marshal by a fellow named Marco,” | 


said the knight, “a servant of the house. I was ordered on this 
expedition—an office,” he added, in an under-tone, for he well knew 
the jester’s connection with the merchant, from whom he had fre- 
quently received money on his account, “‘ which I dared not refuse.” 

“ Tt could not have fallen better ; ; they must be saved,” whispered 
the fool. 

“ Tmpossible ! my life would pay the penalty.” 

“Did it cost fifty, still it must be done,” interrupted the jester, 
in the same low tone; ‘search where thouart shown, and leave the 
rest to me. Nay, stare not, man, thou shalt have thy price—a 


hundred nobles of as pure gold as ever bought a courtier’s consign cee | 


or a soldier’s weapon, Are we ed?” 


The leader of the expedition merely bowed hishead. He had, in 
the course of his career at Court, had many dealings with the jester,. 


and knew that his simple word was as good a guarantee as a noble’s 
bond. 


™, 


By this time Marietti, who had been reconnoitring from one of). 


the loopholes pierced in the door, let down one of: the huge 


wooden shutters which served to admit ght into his shop instead. 
of windows, and with the air of aman startled by some unexpected | 


alarm from his sleep, demanded : 

‘Who is there ? ” | 

“Friends,” replied Sir John Perrot; “80 open | at one good 
Lombard, and fear not for thy merchandise.” 

‘ Open in the king’s name!” exclaimed Sir Edward Darrel; a 
young knight, who had been joined with. him in the command of 
the party, and who, like most young courtiers, was anxious to 
distinguish his zeal, especially before Patch, whom he knew to be 
the confidant of Wolsey, and whose good report he thought might 
serve him ; “ dost take us for robbers, man ?” 

“1 scarcely know what I took you for,” answered the merchant, 
at the same time opening the door; for he felt reassured by the 
appearance of the jester, whose ready wit he doubted not would 
find some means to extricate them from the dilemma, but whom 
he was, too prudent to be the first to recognise. “ If this is not 
some drunken jest,” he continued—“if you really come in the 
king’s name, before I permit you to enter my house, tell me, at 
- least, what is his grace’s pleasure.” 
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